The Medieval Student

he might intend to devote his life to the Church,
adopted, if he had not done so before, clerical tonsure
and clerical garb. By so doing he became entitled
to all the immunities and privileges of the clerical
order. He was, now, so long as he did not marry,
exempt from the secular courts, and his person was
inviolable.

No examination or ceremony of any kind seems to
have been required in order to become a member of
the University. Attendance at lectures, after a declara-
tion made to a resident master to the effect that the
student purposed to attend them, was enough to entitle
him to the privileges of that corporation.

The germ of the modern system of matriculation
(registration of names by the Chancellor or his deputy)
may perhaps be traced in the statute (1420), which
required that all scholars and scholars' servants, who
had attained years of discretion, should swear before
the Chancellor that they would observe the statutes for
the repression of riots and disorders.

Among the students themselves, however, some
form of initiation probably took place, comparable to
that of the Bejaunus, or Yellow-bill, in Germany, or
of the young soldier, the young Freemason, or the
newcomer at an atelier in Paris to-day. Horseplay at
the expense of the raw youth, and much chaff and tom-
foolery, would be followed in good time by a supper
for which the freshman would obligingly-pay. Initia-
tion of this kind is a universal taste, and, if kept within
bounds, is not a bad custom for testing the temper and
grit of the new members of a community. At Oxford,
then, freshmen were subject to certain customs at the
hands of the senior scholars, or sophisters, on their
first coming. So Wood tells us, but he cannot give
details. He compares tibe ceremony, however, to the
** salting '* which obtained In his own day. Of this
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